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did is set forth in the most favorable light. The explanation of his de- 
lay in declaring his position at the outbreak of the Civil War is sug- 
gestive but not entirely satisfying. The controversy between Generals 
Logan and Sherman is treated at some length and the letters which 
passed between them at the final reconciliation are published. Other 
matters of interest touched upon are the organization of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, and the Chicago fire. As is usual in reminis- 
cences, the book contains many inaccurate statements, and Mrs. Logan's 
judgments upon men and measures are based on sympathy and personal 
factors rather than on investigation. The critical student of history 
will find the book helpful, however, in enabling him to understand the 
spirit of the times with which it deals. 

Solon J. Buck 

History of the Republican Party in Illinois, 1854-1912. With a Review 
of the Aggressions of the Slave Power. By Charles A. Church, 
member of the staff of Register-Gazette. (Rockford, Illinois 
[1912]. 248 p.) 
To term this intensely partisan manual a "History" is an insult to 
Clio. The first three chapters sketch the controversies over slavery to 
1856. That deep-dyed villain the "Slave-Power" stalks through the 
pages, triumphs in the annexation of Texas, but overreaches himself in 
the Kansas-Nebraska act; and then the "progress of righteousness" be- 
gins. The remainder of the book contains a lifeless outline of cam- 
paigns and elections, padded with the names of candidates, delegates to 
conventions, and officeholders, much of which is copied almost verbatim 
from Moses, Illinois, Historical and Statistical. Fulsome biographical 
sketches of Republican worthies are interspersed — and all the Repub- 
lican leaders are worthies. The events of the Lorimer scandal are told 
without comment other than to dwell upon the fact that ' ' Mr. Lorimer 's 
private life was conceded, even by his enemies, to be above reproach." 
This was before the failure of the La Salle Street bank, of course. The 
futility of the organization of the Progressive party is emphasized in 
the final chapter by the statement that : ' ' The Republican party is pro- 
gressive. Prom the beginning it has stood for the highest ideals in rep- 
resentative government. Its leaders have been constructive statesmen 
who incarnated these ideals in institutions and laws." Such sweeping 
assertions are not history and should be confined to stump speeches or 
the Congressional Record. 

Solon J. Buck 

Forty Years of It. By Brand Whitlock. (New York and London: D. 
Appleton and Company, 1914. xii, 374 p. $1.50 net) 
This autobiography of Brand Whitlock, though ' ' dressed up " to meet 
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a popular taste, throws useful lights upon the problems of the interior 
American cities, and upon the reformers of the last generation. The 
wave of democratic reform now at its height had its beginnings in the 
Middle West when Mr. Whitlock was a young "man. His fortune 
brought him into close contact with men who in their time have made 
deep impressions upon the public: John P. Altgeld, "Tom" Johnson, 
"Golden Rule" Jones, and Henry George. His enthusiasm for this 
group gives special value to his recollections, since the public view of 
most of its members has been colored by partisan or class antagonisms 
to them and their reforms. Mr. Whitlock has full sympathy for the 
social movement as against the inherent rights of property. When deal- 
ing with his own career he presents an attractive view of the motives be- 
hind reform. The book is often vague and indiscriminate, and is rarely 
specific in its description of facts, but it will have a real value to the 
historian of our own times who desires to give depth as well as detail 
to his picture of American life. 

F. L. P. 

The Quakers of Iowa. By Louis Thomas Jones. (Iowa City: State His- 
torical Society of Iowa, 1914. 360 p. $2.50) 

Although showing the directness of the frontiersmen in their spiritual 
life, the Quakers have rarely found themselves upon the physical fron- 
tier in numbers large enough to influence its development. Their Penn- 
sylvania colony formed a close group that speedily converted a frontier 
region into a settled community and gave to it a social aspect that still 
in part endures. A few of their number turned migrant, but as one 
compares these with the migrants from the neighboring Scotch-Irish set- 
tlements it becomes clear that there was little of the pioneering spirit in 
the Quaker blood. In the course of time there were Quaker settlements 
in the great valley as well as in the Old Northwest, whither they had 
followed the main traveled roads, and where they began the unequal 
contest for the preservation of the Quaker traits. In the larger group 
in Pennsylvania "plain Friends" held to their habits, lasted through 
mutual encouragement, and are even yet occasionally to be seen at their 
yearly meetings; but on the frontier they tended to lose their individ- 
uality, to resemble their evangelical neighbors, to acquire organs in the 
meeting house, and to abandon their testimony against a "hireling min- 
istry. ' ' 

Dr. Jones has here preserved the facts relating to the small body of 
Friends who found their way to the Black Hawk Purchase and then to 
Iowa. On the fertile lands of Cedar Creek, Quaker pioneers estab- 
lished themselves as early as 1835, organizing somewhat later their first 
monthly meeting at Salem — one of several Salems that had thriven 



